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ART AMONG THE BALLAD-MONGERS.* 

By LLEVVELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



LONG before Shakspere's time ballads were the " dayes 
meet, the foode, and the drincke " of the lower as well 
as the middle and higher classes of our countrymen and country- 




women, and trol-lol and down-a-down-a were choruses 
to be heard trolled forth in every town and field, and 
hamlet and home. Later on they became even more uni- 
versal, and were written and sung on every public and 
private occasion, and each one soon became known and 
was spread far and wide among the people. Printed copies 
"with picturs a'top " were hawked and carried about the 
country by pedlars and strolling ballad-singers, and others 
were sung and sold by them ; and soon learned by heart or 
rote by people remote from one another. How well this 
is brought to the mind by Shakspere in the following 
passage in The Winter's Tale : — 

" Servant. O, master ! if you did but hear the pedlar at 
the door, you would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe ; — no, the bagpipe could not move you. He sings 
several tunes faster than you '11 tell money : — he utters 
them as he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears grew to 
his tunes. 

" Clown. He could never come better; he shall come 
in ; I love a ballad but even too well, if it be doleful matter, 
merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing indeed, and sung 
lamentably. 

" Servant. He hath songs for man or woman of all sizes ; 
no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves. He has 
the prettiest love-songs for maids .... with such deli- 
cate burdens of ' dildos ' and ' fadings, — jump her and 
thump her ; ' and, where some stretch-mouth'd rascal 
would, as it were, mean mischief, and break a foul gap 
into the matter, he makes the maid to answer, ' Whoop ! 

• Continued from page 77. 



do me no harm, good man ! '—puts him off, — slights him, with, 
' Whoop ! do me no harm, good man ! ' 



" Clown. What hast here ? ballads ? 

" Moj>sa. Pray, now, buy some: I love a ballad in print 
a'-life, for then we are sure they are true. 

"Autolycus. Here's one, to a very doleful tune .... 

" Mopsa. Is it true, think you ? 

"Autolycus. Very true ; and but a month old. 

" Dorcas. Bless me from marrying a usurer ! 

"Autolycus Why should I carry lies abroad ? 

" Mopsa. 'Pray you now, buy it. 

" Clown. Come on, — lay it by ; and let's first see more 
ballads, — we'll buy the other things anon. 

"Autolycus. Here's another ballad, of a fish that ap- 
peared upon the coast, on Wednesday, the fourscore of 
April, forty thousand fathom above water, and sung this 
ballad against the hard hearts of maids. It was thought 
she was a woman, and was turned into a cold fish, for she 
would not exchange flesh with one that loved her: the 
ballad is very pitiful, and as true. 

" Dorcas. Is it true too, think you ? 

"Autolycus. Five justices' hands at it; and witnesses 
more than my pack will hold. 

" Clown. Lay it by too. Another. 

"Autolycus. This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty 
one. 

" Mopsa. Let's have some merry ones. 

"Autolycus. Why, this is a passing merry one, and 
goes to the tune of ' Two Maids Wooing a Man : ' there's 
scarce a maid westward but she sings it ; — 'tis in request, I 
can tell you. 




" Mojbsa. We can both sing it; if thou'lt bear a part, thou 
shalt hear; 'tis in three parts. 
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" Dorcas. We had the tune on't a month ago. 

"Autolyctts. I can bear my part; you must know, 'tis my 
occupation : — have at it with you." 

But allusions to ballads, ballad-singers, and pedlars dealing in 
ballads with other wares, are "plenty as blackberries," in 
Shakspere and in almost all the old writers. Ben Jonson, Hey- 
wood, Fletcher, Massinger, Chapman, Dekker, Ford, Marlow, 




Fig- 13- 

Middleton, Machin, and a host of others, might be cited and 
quoted to any length in illustration of the universality of ballads, 
the faith that was put in them, and the dread that was felt of 
being their subject : "I am afraid of nothing but I shall be 
balladed." 

During the reign of Henry VIII. " the most piquant wits," it 
has been written, " were employed in composing ballads. Those 
in possession of Captain Cox, described in 1575, in Laneham's 



'Letter from Kenilworth' as 'all ancient' — "'What shoold 
I rehearz heer! what a bunch of ballets and songs ! all auncient : 
az, Broom, broom on hill ; So wo iz me begon, troly lo ; 
Ouer a whinny Meg ; Hey ding a ding ; Bony Lass vpon a 
Green ; My bony on gaue me a bek ; By a Bank az I lay — 
and a hundred more he hath, fair wrapt vp in Parchment, and 
bound with a whipcord,' — could not well be later than Henry 
VIII. 's reign ; and at Henry's death we find, with the 
list of musical instruments left in the charge of Philip 
van Wilder, ' sondrie bookes and skrolles of songes 
andballattes.' " In the reign of James, however, poets 
rarely wrote in ballad metre ; ballad writing became 
quite a separate employment, and (from the evidently 
great demand for ballads) probably a very profitable 
one. In James's reign, ballads seem to have been for 
the first time collected into "garlands" — i.e., small 
eight page chap books, containing three or four, or as 
might be, ballads, with a woodcut on the front, or title- 
page. Henry VIII., " Bluff King Hal," the " merry 
monarch," was doubtless himself a ballad writer, and 
some of his own more serious compositions are still 
extant. In 1543 a proclamation was issued to sup- 
press "fond [i.e. foolish] books, ballads, rhimes, and 
other lewd treatises in the English tongue," " for the 
advancement of true religion," because "froward and 
malicious minds, intending to subvert the true exposi- 
tion of Scripture, have taken upon them, by printed 
ballads, rhymes, &c, subtilly and craftilly to instruct 
his highness people, and specially the youth of this his 
realm, untruly." In Edward VI. 's reign ballads seem 
to have increased in numbers, and in that of Queen 
Mary an edict was issued against " bookes, ballads, 
rhymes, and treatises," "set out by printers and sta- 
tioners, of an evil zeal for lucre, and covetous of vile 
gain." 

It were useless, however — inviting though the subject 
may be and is— to trace the history of ballads them- 
selves, or to speak farther of their popularity or cha- 
racteristics. What I particularly wish to do is, to call 
attention to some of the woodcuts with which at dif- 
ferent times they were adorned, and in so doing to 
point out some of their more notable characteristics, 
and historical and other allusions. 

In some, nay, in many instances, the "cuts" that "adorn" 
the heads of ballads and other " broadsheets " and "patters" 
were done specially for them, and illustrated their subjects and 
the incidents recounted, but in more than an equally large 
number woodcuts were used that had not even the most dis- 
tant connection with them. The printers in those days, as some- 
times in our day, used up any woodcuts they could lay hands on, 
without a thought or care for the appropriateness of the design 




Fig. 14. 



they laid under requisition to the subject-matter of the ballad 
itself. Grand old portraits of " Good Queen Bess," in ruff and 
farthingale and feather, and rendered supremely regal by the 
addition of crown and orb and sceptre, were made to do duty for 
love-sick milkmaids, while booted and spurred and cloaked and 
sword-begirt cavaliers became substitutes for heart-broken shep- 
herds and dying swains. A picture was as essential then as now 



to make the printed ballad popular and saleable, and doubtless 
they answered their purpose in educating the public mind. They 
were pictures for the " hundred" then, not for the " million" as 
now, and even if they did not often illustrate the subject-matter 
of the ballad itself, they presented faithful pictures of persons 
and objects and events that must have been especially edifying 
to the possessors. Fancy the interest, for instance, that would 
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be excited in the remote districts of the kingdom, whose sanctity 
was invaded now and then by the ballad-singer and pedlar, by 
the representation in all her fine array of Queen Elizabeth as 
just named, or of other royal and noble personages, bedizened 
in their regal finery, and surrounded by all their grand emblems 
of imperial sovereignty! Their dresses would be subject of 
wonder and conversation and study to the "common folk" of 
those times as much as our own fashion books now are to the 
people of every class ; and " London pride ' ' in apparel would take 
root and increase as much in the hearts and minds of the country 
people of those days as the plant bearing that same name did in 
their gardens and pleasaunces. 

Often, however, as I have said, artist and ballad-writer went 
hand-in-hand together, and the one became a help to the other, 
just as illustrations to books in our own day help forward the 
writer and make his labours more useful, more comprehensible, 
and more attractive. But how different Art was in those ballad- 
days to what it is now! and how differently directed people's 
minds must have been, and how much more easily satisfied than 
now ! Still the engravings on broadsheets were amply sufficient 
for their purpose, and it is only now that Art has advanced, and 
people have made such rapid strides in education and in 
appreciation of the beautiful, that better classes of illustration 
are needed, and pictorial literature becomes an essential of 
every-day life. 

To us at the present day such woodcuts as are to be found on 
the old ballads would, if now issued from the press, be considered 
coarse and rude in execution, and devoid, in some instances, of 
even the semblance of correct drawing ; but in the days when 
they were issued, they were good, and answered every purpose. 
Many are bold, firm, and certainly artistic in style, and of clever 
conception, and they must have been quite as grateful to the 
eyes of their purchasers in the "merry days of old" as the 
highly finished pictures in the Art Journal are to the eyes of 
refined and educated people now. 

To ballad " cuts " we are indebted for much of the most valu- 
able information we possess on many points, historical and other- 
wise, relating to the ages in which they were engraved, and it is 
impossible, or next to impossible, to take up and examine one of 
them without gaining some scrap of knowledge and becoming 
wiser in more ways than one. To them we turn for information 
upon, and for illustration of, almost any branch of antiquarian 
inquiry we may be engaged in, and seldom indeed is it that we 
turn in vain. They are an endless and unfailing source of 
instruction, and often present to us features and objects repre- 
sentation of which we should in vain look for elsewhere. In 



the examples I give of ballad " pictures," I shall here and 
there endeavour to point out some of the matters they so 
admirably and so emphatically illustrate. Many of them, it is 
well to remark, are cuts from extremely old black-letter printed 
books, and have been brought into use for the purpose of 
"adorning" the "ballad" and the "patter," and to render it 




Fig. 1 6. 

more attractive and saleable. Many are scripture illustrations, 
and are admirable in their design, deep-thinking in their allusions, 
and striking in their bold and masterly treatment. 

As examples of scriptural or Bible illustrations, I would call 
attention to one or two I have reproduced. Fig. 7 (p. y6ante)\s a 
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Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 



Fig. 19. 



masterly conception illustrative of the Revelation of St. John, and 
is admirably comprehensive. First there is the " throne set in 
heaven, and one sat on the throne;" and there is the " rainbow 
round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald;" and 
there are the "lightnings and thunderings " proceeding out of 
the throne; and there is "the great city," with its tower and 



portcullis and gate. There, in the centre, is " the woman 
arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gold and 
precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full 
of abominations and filthiness," sitting " on a scarlet-coloured 
beast, full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten 
horns." There are " the seven heads " of the beast, and "the 
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seven mountains" behind the city, and the " seven kings," five 
of whom "are fallen, one is, and the other is not come " — the 
scarlet woman kicking off the crown from the head of one. And 
there are they who stood "afar off," and there is the " bottom- 
less pit," into the jaws of which hosts of the unclean and the 
unfaithful are hurried to be tormented in the all-devouring 
flames ; and there too are martyrs to the true faith tied to the 
stake and burning with piled-up faggots. 

Fig, 4 (p. 75 ante) doubtless has reference to the parable of the 
sower, and is interesting as showing not only the mediaeval harrow 
but the sower's bag, or wallet, instead of basket. In reference 
to this, the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, to whom the ballad-world is 
indebted for much valuable research, and for the careful editing 
of the " Bagford " collections, as well as the " Drolleries " and 
"Merry Jests," informs me that the "Men of Kent" still in j 
sowing occasionally use the wallet, as here represented, and not | 
the basket. Another, Fig. 6, is our Saviour and the two Disciples ; 
it is well drawn and the style of engraving is peculiarly sharp and 
clear. Two other scriptural subjects, Figs. 14 and 15 (p. 1 19), tell 
their own story ; the contrast between the Deity in glory seated on 
a rainbow, his feet on the terrestrial globe, surrounded by " cheru- 
bim and seraphim and all the hosts of heaven" on the one 
hand, and the gaping and yawning gulf of fire — the mouth of 



hell — with its black fiends and crowds of suffering sinners on 
the other, being strikingly and effectively portrayed. 

Passing for a moment from scriptural to historical subjects, 
the three engravings, Figs. 8, 9, 10 (p. 76 ante), present vivid 
pictures of the good old story of King Alfred and the Swineherd. 
These are takn from a black-letter ballad, entitled "The 
Shepheard and the King, and of Gillian, the Shepheard's Wife, 
with her Churlish answers : being full of mirth and merry 
pastime." It is evidently founded on the old monkish story, 
but is altered in that the king is made, for a frolic, not through 
disaster, to assume ragged clothes, that he might 

"... see that joviall sport, 
How Dick and Tom, in clouted shoone 

and coats of russet gray, 
Esteem'd themselves more brave than those 

that went in golden ray," 

and see how the common folks lived in country places. Going 
" thorow Somerset-shire neere unto Newton-Court he met a 
Shepheard swaine of lusty limbes that up and downe did jet," 
and here Fig. 8 shows the meeting of the two. As a matter of 
course, a battle between the king and the shepherd ensues — the 
latter's only weapon being his crook, and at its close, after four 
hours' fighting, the king is engaged as a helper, and goes home 





Fig. 20. 

with the shepherd to his wife Gillian, 
in the evening— 



This churlish woman 



"... brought forth a piece of dowe, 

which on the fire throwes shee. 
Where, lying on the harth to bake, 

by chance the cake did burne — 
' What ! can'st thow not, thou lowt,' quoth she, 

' take paines the same to turne ? 
Thou art more quick to rake it out 

and eat it, half dowe, 
Then thus to stay till't be enough, 

and soe thy manners showe ; 
But serve me such another tricke, 

He thwack thee on the snout ! ' " 

Thus the disguised king in disgrace went to his sorry bed, and 
early in the morning blew loud blasts on his horn, which called 
his knights and courtiers to him, to the terror of Gillian and her 
husband, whom, however, he rewarded with a thousand wethers, 
a stately hall, and pasture grounds of sufficient extent to feed 
his flocks. Fig. 9, graphically shows Gillian " thwacking " the 
king; the cake burning in the fire. To make his story more tell- 
ing, however, the old artist has drawn the king throughout in 
all his "regalities," even to the chain round his neck and the 
crown on his head ! Purchasers of the ballad, doubtless, would 
never have known it was a king, had he not thus bedizened him 
instead of representing him in rags. 

160 



Fig. 21. 

A singular illustration is Fig. 5 (p. 75 ante) copied from the 
black-letter ballad of "The Spanish Tragedy; Containing the 
lamentable Murders of Horatio and Bellimperia ; with the piti- 
full Death of old Hieronimo," a stirring and sensational ballad 
founded on Kyd's play, " The Spanish Trajedy," of which several 
editions were printed between 1579 and 1638. It is deeply 
tragic, as may be gathered from the "picture " or " cut " we 
are enabled to give. 

Figs. 17, 18, and 19, are three out of four cuts that "adorn" 
a curious old black-letter ballad of the time probably of Charles I. 
or James I., entitled " A pleasant new Ballad of Tobias, wherein 
is shewed the wonderfull things which chanced to him in his 
youth : and how he wedded a young Damsell that had had 
seven husbands and never enjoyed their company : who were all 
slain by a wicked spirit;" it is, Mr. Chappell says, taken from 
the Book of Tobit. The first of the three cuts represents " old 
Toby" giving to his son Tobias the writing to take to Gabael 
"at Raguel's in Media land"; the next is Tobias and his 
attendant angel, Azarias, arrived at Raguel's house— 

" Where Sara met them, faire and bright : 
And, after salutations done, 
She brought him to her parent's sight ;" 

and the third represents the marriage of Tobias with Sara "by 
Moses law." 

{To be continued.) 



